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T.. Society's ambition is to make itself a rea! force in 
advancing geographical knowledge, and in dissemi- 
nating information on the geography, resources and 
people of Canada. In short, its aim is to make Canada 
better known to Canadians and to the rest of the world 

As one of its major activities in carrying out its pur- 
pose, the Society publishes a monthly magazine, the 
Canadian Geographical Journal, which is devoted to 
every phase of geography historical, physical and 
economic of Canada, of the British Commonwealth 
and of the other parts of the world. It is the intention to 
publish articles in this magazine that will be popular in 


character, easily read, well illustrated, and informative. 

The Canadian Geographical Journal will be sent to 
each member of the Society in good standing. Member- 
ship in the Society is open to any one interested in 
geographical matters. The annual fee for membership 
is five dollars (Canadian currency) 

The Society has no political or other sectional asso- 
ciations, and is responsible only to its members. All 
money received is used in producing the Canadian 
Geographical Journal and in carrying on such other 
activities for the advancement of geographical knowl- 
edge as funds of the Society may permit. 
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An Open Letter to 
Members of the Canadian Geographical Society 


You will recall that in my presidential address at our 27th 
Annual Meeting last spring I read a letter from His Excellency The Right 
Honourable Vincent Massey, Governor-General of Canada, addressed to all 
Canadians. You will remember that this letter, which was published in the 
March 1956 issue of the Journal, asked for participation of Canadians in 
the work of the Society by associating themselves as members. 


You will recall also the memorable address of Dr. Leonard W. 
Brockington on this same occasion — his evaluation of the work of the 
Society and its official publication, the Canadian Geographical Journal, 
which is issued monthly and sent to all members. Thousands in all parts 
of Canada, and indeed south of the border, heard this address, which was 
carried over the CBC network. Copies of the address are available on 
request. 


At the quarterly meeting of your Board of Directors held in 
Ottawa 31 October, the need was re-emphasized for a greatly enlarged mem— 
bership if the objectives of the Society as visualized by your Directors 
— one of which is full colour pages in every issue — are to be realized. 


In the further implementation of this extended membership 
plan, I have, with the unanimous approval of the Board, sent out a letter 
to all Fellows of the Society requesting that they each set themselves a 
definite objective of enlisting 25 new members in the immediate future. 

It is therefore with confidence that, on behalf of your Board, I ask that 
each and every Member make it his or her business to secure one new member 
before the year closes. 


A full response to this appeal for the individual initiative 
and active participation of Members would result in 10,000 new members — 
which would mean a new era in Society history starting in 1957, one in 
which we would be enabled to serve Canada to a much greater degree than 
has been possible in the past. 


Membership fees should be sent to The Canadian Geographical 
Society, 54 Park Avenue, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 
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H. A. Young, 
President. 
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Gasolines and other products are 
available at hundreds of outlets in Scores of Canadian companies are 
Canada at varying prices and quality. engaged in the oil business, all 


competing for the consumer's dollar. 








They compete with each other in 
bringing out more and better products They compete vigorously for your business, 
each year, especially improved gasolines knowing that you will shop for the 
for today’s more powerful engines. quality, price, and service you like. 





Competition among oil companies ensures a wide variety of products and keeps prices low. 


(Esso) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


























OT just the line that hauls in the fish, but the whole long distribution 
line from quay to kitchen! 


Every foot of that line must be watched to make sure that your 
fish reaches the market in prime condition. In the catch, in the 
handling and processing, in packing and shipping, kinks and snarls could 
develop that would tangle up the market for the fish. 


In these days of modern processing, refrigerator transportation, and 
good packaging, fish can be brought to market with all its original 
goodness and flavour retained for the customer’s enjoyment. 

Good fish mean good times . . . it will pay to protect its quality all 
along the line. 

















Blow, bugles of battle, the marches of 
peace; 

€ast, west, north and south let the long 
quarrel cease: 

Ping the song of great jop that the angels 
began, 

Sing of glory to God and of goodwill 
to man! 


John Greenleaf Whittier—A Christmos Carmen 
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Opposite:—At the altar of All Saints Cathedral, Aklavik, N. W.T. 
The mural is Madonna of the Snows by Violet Teague. 











se, a fine example of its kind, in Christ's Church Cathedral, Hamilton. Pipes are left in the 


natural grey of pipe metal; the woodwork is of oak 
Photograph courtesy of the Dea 














The Royal Instrument 


by R. H. HUBBARD 


rhere let the pealing Organ blow, 

lo the full voie’d Quire below, 

In Service high, and Anthems cleer, 

As may with sweetnes, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into extasies, 

And bring all Heav'n before mine eyes. 


Mi r0x’s famous lines from // Pen- 
seroso probably sum up how most Canadians 
feel about church music in general and in par- 
ticular about the organ the instrument most 
intimately associated with Western Christian- 
itv through the ages. At any rate, they have 
placed a large number of fine organs in their 
churches. But today there is need for a greater 
knowledge of what Mendelssohn called “Bach's 
Royal Instrument” and a more sympathetic 
appreciation of its music. 

The nineteen-fifties are dotted with anni- 
versaries of organ-building in Canada. One 
hundred and twenty vears ago, in 1836, the 
first important builder, Samuel Warren, arrived 
in Canada. A year or so later an early native- 
born builder, Joseph Casavant, made his first 
small organ. And 1954 was the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the firm of 
Casavant Fréres Limitée which has since made 
Canada world-famous for organ-building. 

Of all musical instruments the organ is prob- 
ably the least understood today. This is partly 
because of its great size and complexity, and 
tend to 


overawe the ordinary man. But it is mainly be- 


its ecclesiastical connections which 
cause the word “organ” has so long been at- 
tached to a host of other instruments that we 
sometimes king of 
Everyone knows of several “organs” which are 
not the real thing at all. The barrel-organ, still 
heard in the streets of cities in some countries 


forget the instruments. 


and invariably associated with a mustachio’d 
grinder and his monkey, is really an automatic 
More 


though as a memory from an earlier day, is the 


street-piano. familiar to Canadians, 


reed-organ or harmonium, popularly known as 


the “pump-organ”’, with its carpet-covered 


The eloquent hands of Godfrey Hewitt, organist at 
Ottawa’s Christ Church Cathedral. The organ has 
three manuals. Visible below the music rack are 
the rows of couplers and, between the keyboards, 


the combination pistons. 
Malak 
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pedals and Victorian superstructure of mirrors 
and brackets which tottered as it emitted its 
bleating notes. Like its poor relation the mouth- 
organ, the reed-organ is not a true organ, be- 
cause its tone is produced not by pipes but by 
rows of vibrating metal strips called free reeds. 
More often nowadays our ears are assailed by 
the mechanical “zing” of the electronic organ, 
the tones of which emanate from a loudspeaker, 
though perhaps it is unfair to condemn an in- 
strument which is only at the threshold of its 
development. The day when the electronic or- 
gan ceases to imitate the pipe-organ and launches 
out independently will be the time to assess its 
worth. 

Basically, the true organ is a collection of 
pipes blown with wind. Every high school 
student of physics knows the principle of the 
organ-pipe. The length of an open pipe deter- 
mines its pitch, so that a pipe eight feet long 
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will give a note two octages below middle ¢ 
Halving the pipe to four feet raises the pitch an 
octave, and doubling it to sixteen feet lowers it 
an octave, and so on. Most organ-pipes work 
on the ancient principle of the whistle or the 
pipe of Pan. Sometime in the dim reaches of 
history someone set a row of pipes on a box into 
which wind was blown and invented the 
organ 

The organ took its place in church well be- 
fore the time of Charlemagne. By the vear 1100 
it was being played with large key-handles 
rather like those of the modern carillon. These 
opened and closed the valves under the pipes, 
with the help of a few simple springs and levers. 
The modern organ, with its black and white 
keys, multiple ranks of pipes (called stops) and 
pedal-board for playing the bass notes, had its 
beginning between 1400 and 1500. A series of 
great German, French and English builders 
were responsible for its subsequent develop- 
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ment into a grandiose instrument of many 
stops. The stops had varying tone colours, but 
all blended together to form a magnificent 
chorus of sound. By 1700 the organ had become 
a fitting vehicle for the genius of Bach. 

By this time the organ was played from 
several keyboards (called manuals) beside 
which the rows of stop-handles were arranged. 
These handles, which in old organs pulled out 
almost by the yard, allowed the player to add 
or subtract ranks of pipes and thus build up or 
diminish the instrument’s power. Each stop 
had pipes enough for every note of the manuals 
or pedal-board on which it was played. The 
pipes of the different stops varied not only in 
timbre but according to materials and con- 
struction. The full, round flute tone with its 
few overtones came from pipes which were 
large in bore and made of soft metal or wood. 
Sometimes the tops of wooden pipes were fitted 
with stoppers an arrangement which pro- 
duced a note an octave lower than that of an 
open pipe. The string stops had pipes of narrow 
bore and were made of harder, more vibrant 
metal. Their keen, thin tone was relatively 
rich in overtones, like the strings of the or- 
chestra. 

Between the two extremes stood the noble 
diapason. It spoke from pipes of medium bore. 
True to its Greek name, it pervaded the entire 
range and effect of the English organ with its 
bright, basic organ tone. But the diapason was 
only moderately endowed with overtones, so in 
order to avoid deadness of tone the early build- 
ers soon learned to supplement the unison tone 
with harmonics artificially produced by other 
sets of pipes, generally called mixtures. To any 
note struck these added the octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth, twenty-second and other overtones. 
This device gave the organ its clear, ringing 
tone. 

In addition to the pipes which worked on the 
principle of the whistle, there were also reed 
pipes which produced tones similar to those of 
the brasses and wood-winds of the orchestra. 
Metal tongues beat against a small brass tube 
in the base of the pipe and resounded in the 


An English organ, built in 1790 by Samuel Green, 
organ builder to George III. It is in the music room 
of Heaton Hall, Lancashire, a late Georgian man- 


sion now owned by the city of Manchester. 
City Art Gallery, Manchester 
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A new American organ by Aeolian-Skinner in an old church, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. An example 


of the use of entire ranks of pipes exposed to view (as opposed to traditional casework). In front of the 
console stands the small ‘'Positiv” organ. 


pipe above. The great English builders of the 
nineteenth century, such as Henry Willis, en- 
riched their organs with marvellous choruses of 
reeds consisting of trumpets, tubas and the like. 
More recent builders have introduced a number 
of delicate solo voices, such as the American 
Ernest Skinner’s French horn. 

The names of stops form a language applic- 
able only to the organ. Among the diapasons 
there are the standard open diapason, the 
principal, and the softer violin diapason. The 
large flute family go under various descriptive 
names such as melodia, dopplefléte, clarabella, 
flite d’amour, lieblich gedeckt and bourdon. 
Among the strings are found the imitative viola 
da gamba and cello, and the soft aeoline and 


\eolian-Skinner, Boston 


voix celeste. The names of the reeds usually 
suggest an orchestral voice: the oboe, clarinet, 
trumpet, tuba and trombone. 

The various stops of an organ are distributed 
among several groups, each in its turn called 
an “organ”. Thus a large instrument of four 
manuals will have, from bottom to top, choir, 
great, swell and solo organs, though all stops 
may be played on the great organ by means of 
couplers. 

In 1712 an Englishman named Jordan hit 
upon the idea of placing one section of the or- 
gan inside a box to which he fitted a set of 
Venetian shutters. This was the origin of the 
swell organ. Nowadays all sections except the 
great are enclosed and thus are “under expres- 
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sion’, so that the plaver may increase or de- 


crease the volume of sound by working the 
swell-pedal at the console. With this advance, 
all the elements of the modern organ were in 
existence. All later developments have merely 
been refinements upon the instrument of 
Bach's time, the baroque organ. 

Until well into the nineteenth century, the 
actual mechanics were very primitive. One un- 
solved problem was how to obtain a steady sup- 
ply of wind. For centuries the organ had been 
blown by man-power, or rather by boy-power. 
A few vears ago there existed in the United 
States a Guild of Former Pipe-Organ Pumpers, 
whose purpose was to prove that not all suc- 
cessful business men had started life as news- 
boys. The nineteenth century saw the inven- 
tion of hydraulic and gas engines for blowing 
organs, but these had an unfortunate tendency 
to expire at most embarrassing moments — in 
the middle of a service or a recital. The final 
solution was the electric motor, itself tempera- 
mental enough in the earlier days of electricity. 

Before 1870 the key action of the organ had 
operated on the ancient tracker principle, in- 
volving a direct connection between the indi- 
vidual keys and the pipe-openings by means of 
a series of noisy wooden trackers, stickers and 
rollers. By means of these, the organist himself 
pulled down the pallets which let wind into the 
pipes. When he played “full organ” on an in- 
strument of any size, he literally had to crash 
down on the keys and jump on the pedals. This 


was a serious limitation, for the organ could 
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hardly have more than fifty stops without be- 
coming unmanageable by anyone less than a 
Hercules. Fast playing was especially difficult. 
Here again the age of invention offered a series 
of solutions. The first was pneumatic action. In 
its developed form, “tubular-pneumatic” ac- 
tion, each key was fitted with a thin lead tube 
through which a tiny puff of wind travelled to 
the wind-chest and activated a small bellows 
which in turn moved the pallet. This got over 
difficulty; but the 
tubular-pneumatic action, aside from relative 


the main drawback of 
slowness, was that the network of tubes was of 
considerable proportions and made repairs 
difficult. 

The final solution came in the eighteen- 
eighties with the invention of the “electro- 
pneumatic” action still used by most builders. 
By this method, electric contacts under each 
key caused a small electro-magnet to open a 
bellows which in turn pulled down the pallet 
and admitted the wind. All this now happens in 
a fraction of a second. Electric action allows 
the performer to play as fast as he likes. The 
console can be separate and placed at any dis- 
tance from the pipes, with only a cable to con- 
nect the two. It has also permitted the organ 
to expand indefinitely in size. The world’s 
largest organ, in the Atlantic City Auditorium, 
has seven manuals, 455 stops and 33,112 pipes. 
Church organs are usually more conservative 
in size, though the largest cathedral organ in 
England, at Liverpool, has five manuals and 
170 stops. 

In recent times the console, too, has under- 
gone a considerable transformation, involving 
the development of an automatic mechanism 
for changing the stops. The player need only 
press a small button or piston, one of the many 
on which he may set his combinations before 
beginning his voluntary. 

Mechanical advances were accompanied by 
radical ideas about tone which were put into 
practice by certain American builders early in 
the present century. Under the ingenious but 
not very musical Robert Hope-Jones the organ 
began to imitate all the instruments of the or- 


Console of the five-manual Casavant organ in 
Toronto’s Eaton Memorial Church. At the sides are 
the stop-handles; below are the expression pedals 
controlling the swell boxes; and pedal-board. 
Normal order of the five keyboards is (bottom to 
top) choir, great, swell, solo and antiphonal 


organs. 
B. J. Hébert 














chestra and to lose its natural voice. The organs 
which the Wurlitzer Company built under his 
inspiration included chimes, harps, xvylophones 
and even drums and were called “unit orches- 
tras’. Soon they began to sport a motley col- 
lection of automobile horns, aeroplane effects, 
doorbells, bird whistles and other sounds used 
to accompany the silent film. One of the earliest 
of these theatre organs was installed in the old 
Imperial Theatre in Ottawa before 1912. 

With traditional organ tone completely dis- 
carded, the effect of a conglomeration of loud 
solo stops all played together was bizarre, to 
say the least. If any tone predominated, it was 
not the diapason but a very strong, woolly flute 
called a tibia. The reeds were loud and honking, 
the strings sharp and penetrating. Mixtures 
were abandoned, and to overcome the resulting 
deadness of tone, as well as an absolute lack of 
resonance in theatre buildings, a sobbing tremolo 
was always used when playing. The full-fledged 
cinema organ was a far cry from the classic in- 
strument with its magnificent choruses of dia- 
pasons and reeds. It cannot be denied, however, 
that theatre organ-playing with its strong em- 
phasis on ingenuity attracted a number of 
highly skilled performers. One of the best of 
these, the English-born Quentin MacLean, now 
lives in Toronto and is heard regularly over the 
network of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. 

Unfortunately, the design of the theatre or- 
gan affected the church organ, particularly in 
the United States. In the twenties it tended to 
be a collection of sweet solo stops the vox 
humana was the greatest favourite of all. The 
ensemble effect was decidedly dull. In the 
thirties reaction set in, resulting from the study 
of old German and English organs. How far the 
pendulum has swung in the opposite direction 
is apparent in such instruments as the baroque 
organ which the Aeolian-Skinner Company built 
in 1937 for E. 
Museum at Harvard University. It is com- 
pletely unenclosed, and its tone is brilliant in 


Power Biggs in the Germanic 


the extreme. Conservative organists have, | am 
sure, described it in the words of Sir Christopher 
Wren as a “confounded box of whistles’. Cana- 
dian builders have remained comparatively un- 
touched by the tides of American fashion and 








Dr. Charles Peaker, widely known as a church and 
concert organist, at the console of the organ ia 
Toronto’s Royal York Hotel. He is organist at St. 
Paul's, Bloor Street, Toronto. 


Purofsky 


preserved the classical English structure of the 
instrument through thick and thin. They have, 
however, accepted the wealth of solo voices in- 
troduced by foreign builders. At its best, the 
Canadian organ is still one on which Bach may 
be played, but one which at the same time pos- 
sesses all the richness and variety called for 
by modern composers. 

I was first attracted to the organ by its 
mechanical wonders rather more than by its 
library of great music. As an instrument it of- 
fered a fifteen-year-old immeasurably more in 
terms of fun than the piano. That was why I 
insisted, until the family gave in, on having 
organ lessons before I was prepared on the 
piano. Consequently, I became neither pianist 
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nor organist. But the hours spent practising on 
a big Casavant in Hamilton have made me a 
permanent enthusiast. Fortunately, I have 
avoided the excesses of some amateurs, who fill 
the basements of their houses with organs to 
the dismay of their families, or who set out to 


build 


guaranteed to occupy them for at least ten or 


church organs single-handed, a_ task 
fifteen years. 

At fifteen, I had devoured every book I could 
find on the organ. Then I began writing to 
organ-builders for their illustrated prospectuses. 
My round schoolboy hand ought to have given 
away my age, but unfortunately did not do so 
to all of my correspondents. One day I answered 
a knock on the door and was confronted by the 
manager of a small company located one hun- 
dred miles away. I suppose that in those de- 
pression days they tried everything in the 
hope of finding a customer. This episode was 


embarrassing enough, but the chagrin on both 
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The noted Canadian composer and organist, Dr. Healey Willan, plays Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor on the Casavant organ in Convocation Hall at the University of Toronto. 
(Scene from the film Music in the Wind.) 


N.F.B 


sides was much intensified when a few days 
later | opened the door to the representative of 
a builder from the southern United States. Yet 
even this did not deter me. I managed to visit 
several organ factories and there saw organs in 
the building a fascinating experience which 
anyone now may have at second hand through 
the excellent National Film Board production, 
Music in the Wind. I saw metal pipes being 
rolled, wooden pipes being glued together, the 
action with all its hundreds of magnets and bel- 
lows being assembled, and the pipes, from 
pencil-size miniatures to 32-foot monsters, 
being set in their places. In the factory the en- 
tire instrument with its casework is generally 
assembled before being shipped out. All the 
pipes are “voiced” by an expert in tonal mat- 
ters, in order to ensure evenness in all the notes 
of a scale and to achieve a balanced total effect. 

Since my abortive attempt to become an or- 


ganist, my interest in the musical side of the 























organ has gradually taken precedence over the 


mechanical. I have remained fairly close to the 


organ by the simple expedient of singing in 
choirs wherever I have lived. Nowhere have I 
found finer fare in organ music than in Ottawa 
during the past ten years at Christ Church 
Cathedral. The organist is Godfrey Hewitt, a 
pupil of Dr. A. C. Tysoe, organist of the Leeds 
Parish Church, one of the musically outstand- 
ing churches in England. In the examinations 
for the degree of Fellow of the Royal College of 
Organists Hewitt won the coveted Lafontaine 
prize, held by only two other Canadians, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and Dr. Alfred Whitehead. 
As a very young man, Hewitt served as organist 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, and was obliged to refuse the position 
of assistant organist at Westminster Abbey, 
offered after he accepted the Ottawa post in 
1932. Thus he brought with him the best tradi- 
tions of English church music. At the cathedral 
there is a weekly feast of Bach or the other 
great German, French and English composers, 
according to a yearly rotation of voluntaries. 
A number of devotees come before, and stay 
after, the services, but it is surprising how few 
take advantage of these fine concerts pos- 
sibly because they are free! That popular in- 
terest in organ music is growing Is attested by 
the number of fine organ recordings now sold. 
Occasionally the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
Maitland 
Farmer of Halifax, Hugh Bancroft of Winnipeg 


poration broadcasts a_ recital by 
or Charles Peaker of Toronto. But it would 
seem that Canadians are still more prone to 
enthuse over recordings from abroad, such as 
those of E. Power Biggs, than to cultivate what 
is to be found in their own backyards. 

If the large numbers of fine organs in this 
country are any indication, the organ, in spite 
of its size and cost, is probably Canada’s finest 
and most important musical instrument. There 
is hardly a town which does not possess a good 
organ, however small it may be. Every church 
aspires to a pipe-organ, and our churches have 
been buying them for fully three centuries. At 


Godfrey Hewitt, English-born organist, at the 
organ of Christ Church Cathedral in Ottawa. He 
holds one of the modern compositions for organ 
which he is fond of playing—Flor Peeters’ brilliant 


Sinfonia. 
Malak 
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first they were all ordered from abroad. A few 
came to the colony of New France from France 
as early as the seventeenth century. After the 
conquest they came mostly from England. 
Some of the pipework of these early instruments 
is still functioning, having been incorporated 
in successive rebuildings. Sometimes old organs 
were sold to smaller churches. According to 
Gérard Morisset, the first organ in the Anglican 
Cathedral at Quebec, built in England by ElI- 
liott & Hill around 1800, may still be heard in 
the parish church of Lotbiniére, where it was 
installed about 1846 by Louis Mitchel, one of 
the first native builders. 

The best known builder of early Victorian 
times was Samuel R. Warren, who came to 
Montreal from Boston in 1836 and built a large 


number of organs, many of them still in use. 


Warren's instruments were characterized by a 














A workman at Casavant Fréres’ factory solders an 


organ-pipe rolled from a sheet of pipe metal. 
N.F.B 





The initial step in making organ-pipe—=molten lead 
is poured into a slotted box before spreading into 


sheet form 
NFB 


dependable tracker action and a pleasant mild- 
ness of tone. 

About 1840 young Joseph Casavant had 
opened his first small shop at St. Hyacinthe, a 
few miles east of Montreal. After his death in 
1874 his sons, Claver and Samuel, went abroad 
to study organ-building in Europe and Eng- 
land and returned to establish in 1879 the now 
famous firm of Casavant Fréres Limitée. Their 
reputation was made by the organ which they 
built for the church of Notre-Dame in Montreal 
in 1889, a landmark by virtue of its size 
(eighty-two stops) and its introduction of 
tubular-pneumatic action. The impressive case- 
work in Notre-Dame includes several 32-foot 
pipes. A few vears later, in 1892, they installed 
their first organ with electro-pneumatic action 
in the Ottawa Basilica. 

The Casavant organ of the first two decades 
of the present century represented one of the 
high points in organ-building in North America. 
I have known several good-sized instruments of 
this period, chiefly in Hamilton churches, and 
the mild tone of their diapasons and _ softer 
voices, particularly the strings, remain an en- 
chanting memory. The console of this period 
was of the French type, with wooden stop- 
knobs arranged on sloping boards at each side 
of the keyboards. The tone also had a French 
accent. But when, about 1920, Casavant en- 
gaged an English tonal and technical director, 
Stephen Stoot, both tone and console became 
thoroughly English. In tonal design the Casa- 
vant ranks with the best organs in the world. 
It is notable alike for the beauty of its indi- 
vidual stops and the noble architecture of the 
whole. The new console of the twenties was a 
model of dignity and practicality. The neat 
ivory stop-knobs were set in jambs placed at an 
angle to the player; the couplers took the form 
of balanced tablets above the top manual; and 
the ivory keys and wooden pedal-board were 
finely made by hand. 

From this period and later come a host of 
fine organs of all sizes. Among the very large 
are those in the Metropolitan United Church 


A pipe organ is assembled in the factory of Casa- 
vant Fréres at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. Their organs 


are noted for dignity of design and beauty of tone. 
N.F.B 
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(125 stops), the Royal York Hotel (107 stops), 
St. Paul’s Church (114 stops) and the Eaton 


Auditorium (ninety stops), all in Toronto; also 


the Quebec Basilica organ (ninety-four stops). 
One of the best examples of casework which I 
recall is in Christ’s Church Cathedral, Hamilton, 
where the pipes in their natural colour make a 
most effective contrast with a carved wood 
of a dull coppery colour. This organ also sounds 
to fullest effect in a highly resonant building. 
It is a matter of great frustration to the builder 
to be forced to place a fine organ in a building 
which is acoustically dead. 

Since 1879 Casavant has made well over 
2,000 organs in Canada and elsewhere. Some 
idea of their distribution across Canada may 
be gained from statistics. Montreal, as one 
would imagine, is richest with over 160. Tor- 
onto has almost one hundred; Ottawa and 
Quebec each have fifty, Halifax and Winnipeg 
thirty, and Vancouver twenty-five. Medium- 
sized cities like Calgary, Saskatoon or London 
have from ten to sixteen, and smaller cities like 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, or Stratford, Ontario, 
may have six to eight. Many are found in the 
little villages of every province. Some 375 
Casavants are in the United States. Of these, 
the organ of 137 stops in Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, was the largest church organ in the 


Workmen carefully assemble a Casavant organ. 
This scene and those on the opposite page are 
from the National Film Board production Music in 
the Wind. 

N.F.B 
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A Casavant organ with three-manual console 
(below). Between the swell and choir organs (in 
shuttered boxes) is the unenclosed great organ. 


Casavant Fréres Lté& 


United States at the time of its installation in 
1917. Among American cities, Detroit has forty 
Casavant organs, Chicago twenty and New 
York sixteen. 
South America and other parts of the world. 


A small number have gone to 


One American builder has complained that 
the low cost of labour in the Province of Que- 
bec has long allowed Casavant to sell both in 
Canada and the United States at an advantage. 
This fact may well explain the scarcity of Eng- 
lish and American instruments in Canada. The 
few exceptions include the organ of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Montreal, which is among 
a number recently built in Canada by the 
English firm of Hill, Norman and Beard. A 
baroque organ, built by the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company of Boston, was recently designed for 
a concert hall in London, Ontario, by Ernest 
White, now organist of St. Mary the Virgin in 
New York. A few “player” organs made by the 
old Aeolian company are still to be found in 
private houses: one of these was presented in 
1944 to the Glebe Collegiate Institute in Ot- 
tawa by the late H. S. Southam. A good-sized 
German organ was placed in the Cathedral of 
Christ the King in Hamilton a few years be- 
fore the war. 

A number of smaller companies have oper- 
ated in Canada for certain periods of time 
the old Woodstock Company is an example 
and then have disappeared leaving Casavant 
in command of the field. Some of these lesser 
builders were, admittedly, little more than as- 


sembly plants for pipes and parts imported 
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from abroad. The Woodstock Company at one 
time imitated the gaudy horse-shoe-shaped con- 
sole of the Wurlitzer with its multi-coloured 
stop-keys and numerous little coloured lights 
flashing on and off. One present-day builder, 
Keates of London, Ontario, is evidently produc- 
ing organs of fine tonal design with conservative 
consoles to judge from reports, for I do not 
vet know the Keates organ. 

It would be extremely helpful and interesting 
if a survey could be made of the organs of 
Canada, as has been done in European countries 
by E. Power Biggs and apparently also in Que- 
bec by Gérard Morisset, director of the provin- 
cial Inventory of Works of Art. Musical instru- 
ments should be regarded as just as much a 
part of our artistic heritage as painting and 
sculpture. To go from church to church, espe- 
cially in the older districts of the country, and 
even to explore the dusty recesses of old movie 
theatres, would be a big job but a thoroughly 
enjoyable one. A series of records and radio 
broadcasts could also be made in conjunction 
with such a survey. 

It will be clear that | am no authority on the 
state of organ-playing in Canada. But it must 
be obvious to anyone that the number of well- 
trained organists falls far short of the number 
of fine organs available in Canada. Every Cana- 
dian city possesses several instruments of at 
least the magnitude of the organ at Liibeck, 
which the young Bach trudged the weary miles 
from Arnstadt to hear Buxtehude play upon. 
Many players today who have large three- 
manual or four-manual organs at their disposal 


organists but pianists or 


primarily 


are not 





choir directors. Sometimes they are not full- 
time professional musicians. Here the fault 
does not lie with them but with the microscopic 
salaries they are paid. The incentive to be an 
organist hardly exists in Canada today, if it is 
true (as was recently published) that the aver- 
age yearly salary is under $700. A large city is 
likely to support only one or two first-class or- 
ganists, and most of these have been trained 
abroad. Dr. Healey Willan of Toronto, famous 
as one of the composers of the Coronation 
music in 195%, is the most distinguished exam- 
ple of an English church musician who has 
come to play a vital part in the musical life 
of Canada. 

What seems most natural for the future, in 
the presence of so many fine instruments, is 
that a Canadian school of organ-playing should 
grow to imposing proportions. The Canadian 
College of Organists with branches in various 
centres and the Casavant Societies in several 
cities have long been doing their best to further 
the cause. When the current interest in organ 
recordings has had its full effect, our organists 
should find themselves surrounded by enthu- 
siastic groups of students and encouraged by 
large audiences. To the few recitals now broad- 
cast over the network of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, many more should be 
added, in order to include all the best per- 
formers in the country. Recordings of Cana- 
dian recitalists should also be made. Demon- 
strations, special lecture-recitals and courses in 
church music would hasten the day when the 
king of instruments comes into its own in 


Canada. 


Console of a small organ— 
the two-manual console of the 
organ built for the First Bap- 
tist Church, Sarnia, Ontario, 
by the Keates Organ Com- 
pany Limited of Lucan, On- 
tario. 

Keates 
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Above:—Some of the most 
inspired sacred music has 
been written for organ and 
choir. Ottawa boys choir at re- 


hearsal. 
Malak 


Right:—The careers of many 
outstanding Canadian mu- 
sicians have begun at the an- 
nual Manitoba Music Festi- 
val. The winner of an organ 


solo section is shown here. 
N.F.B 
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The Coming of Winter — A World Transformed 
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Stately evergreens — sentinel 
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Crossing one of the “snow falls” in Kashmir’s Kolahoi Valley. The Kolahoi Glacier, destination of 
the author’s expedition, is north-east of the Liddar Valley. 


Liddar Valley Trek 


by R. M. and I. M. BENNETT 


I. MAY OF 1955 we fulfilled a lifelong 
ambition: we travelled deep into the Himala- 
yan Mountains of Kashmir. As many people 
have been climbing mountains and writing 
books about it, this little trek of ours may 
seem commonplace by comparison. We climbed 
no unknown peaks, we reached no unusual 
heights, we did nothing even remotely danger- 
ous. The greatest height that we attained was 
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Photographs by R. M. Bennett 


12,500 feet, and the ascent was made from 
7,200 feet over a distance of some fifty-five 
miles in three days; however, since both of us 
were over fifty years of age and not in the best 
physical condition, this was truly an achieve- 
ment. 

To the south of the Vale of Kashmir lies the 
magnificent range of mountains known as the 
Pir Panjal. Stretching as far as the eye can see, 
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towering mountain heads rise high into the 
clouds, and sometimes far beyond them. On a 
clear morning with the first glint of sun on 
their peaks the view is one that is never to be 
forgotten. To the north lie the still higher 
mountains of the Karakoram Range. From 
within the Kashmir Valley the view northward 
is not as impressive as that of the Pir Panjal; 
but back in the shadows stand Nanga Parbat 
(26,660 feet) and K2 the world’s second highest 
mountain (28,250 feet). Between these giants 
lie smaller mountains ranging from 12,000 to 
20,000 feet in height. Our journey took us into 
the valleys of some of these. 

About sixty miles from Srinagar lies the 
small Kashmir town of Pahalgam. As a town 
it has little to commend it. Long and strag- 
gling, its bazaar sells a motley collection of 
wares, both drab and colourful, mostly designed 
for the local inhabitants. Onions, matches, wal- 
nuts, charcoal and charcoal braziers seem to 
account for most of the stock. The town lies 
at a height of 7,200 feet in the Liddar Valley, 
where the east and west branches of the Liddar 
River meet. For all its simplicity, however, no 
place in Kashmir offers such opportunities as 
Pahalgam for excursions into mountainous 
country. In a matter of minutes one can be 
away from civilization, climbing steep paths 
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through dense pine forests and continuing on 
to snow-capped peaks. From Pahalgam it is 
possible to pass from one valley to another in 
almost complete isolation, at each turn dis- 
covering some delightful scene dominated by 
a mountain peak. 

When we first arrived in Pahalgam we were 
physically unfit to climb (getting acclimatized 
even to heights of less than 10,000 feet is essen- 
tial), so each day we tried some new local hill. 
In about a week’s time we were able to climb 
from Pahalgam to 10,000 feet and back in one 
day without too great strain. We felt, then, 
that we could tackle the trek to the Kolahoi 
Glacier. 

If we were to borrow the language of moun- 
taineers—and we do so only by stretching the 
image rather far—we would call Pahalgam our 
base camp. There we lived under canvas on a 
small plateau which looked across the Liddar 
Valley toward a 9,000-foot mountain. Behind 
us rose a pine-clad mountain with snowy peaks 
of 15,000 feet; in fact, there were snow-capped 
summits in every direction. 

In Pahalgam camping was popular and 
economical. A tent for two was furnished with 
two taped cots and two chairs, and had very 
primitive bathroom facilities. For those who 
wanted more, there were hotels. Campers pro- 


A farmer's house on Dal Lake near Srinagar in Kashmir. Floods had greatly increased the level of 
this lake and others and covered much of the countryside when this photograph was taken. 
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vided their own bedding. Since it was much 
colder when we arrived than we had antici- 
pated, our blanket supply was hardly adequate; 
so we purchased two namdahs or goat-hair 
rugs, and these made up the deficiency ad- 
mirably. Our meals were served in a general 
mess-tent. Although our contractor had little 
imagination where clean table-cloths were con- 
cerned, he usually served good food. Many of 
the supplies were brought daily to the camp on 
the backs of coolies or by local farmers anxious 
to sell. The meat supply arrived on the hoof, 
except for chickens, and they were carried on 
circular bamboo basket-trays with their legs 
thrust through and tied underneath. It was the 
most humane way of carrying fowl that we 
had yet seen in India. Strawberries and cher- 
ries were plentiful; so on our excursions lunch 
would often include a pound or two of luscious 
black cherries. 

The two branches of the Liddar River join 
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Many of the supplies were brought daily to the camp at Pahalgam. Large animals arrived 
on the hoof; poultry were carried. A Kashmir peasant bearing chickens on basket-trays. 


just above Pahalgam. Both rise from glaciers, 
both are swift flowing and rush through narrow 
boulder-strewn valleys. The hotter the summer, 
the greater the flow of the river and the colder 
the water. The east Liddar River leads to one 
of India’s most revered mountain shrines 
Amarnath, and to Seshnag Lake. The west 
branch, which we followed, leads off to Arau 
and on to Liddarwat (these points are about 
eight miles apart). From Arau to Liddarwat the 
valley narrows and from Liddarwat to Kolahoi 
becomes precipitous. The last part of the 
journey, from Liddarwat to Kolahoi and back, 
must be completed in one day. 

Disdaining ponies except to carry luggage, 
we planned to go from Pahalgam to Liddarwat 
in one day. We would start at 7,200 feet and 
would be a little below the 10,000-foot level 
by evening. The distance to be covered was 
seventeen miles. The path was moderately 
good, with few obstacles. On the second day 

















we planned to reach the snout of the glacier 
which is at a height of about 12,500 feet, enjoy 
the view, then return to camp by nightfall. This 
would be all of fifteen miles or more, and the 
hardest part of the trek. The third day we would 
return to Pahalgam. 

There were six of us in the party, two New 
Zealanders and four Canadians. We employed 
a cook to prepare our food and sent four pack- 
ponies ahead with bedding, camping equip- 
ment, and assorted paraphernalia indispensable 
to travel in India. Our own loads were light 
cameras, binoculars, lunch, and walking-sticks. 

There was a late spring in 1955. Some of the 
main valleys were still blocked with snow when 
we set forth. For instance, neither Seshnag nor 
Amarnath could be reached because of twelve- 
foot drifts across the roads. Even the mountain 
tops of modest height remained snow-covered, 
and the valleys all had some snow in them. 

In spite of the cool temperature at higher 
altitudes, we started out through a countryside 
that was colourful with apricot and apple trees 
in blossom, and along paths under trees with 
the fresh green leaves of early spring. The 
higher we climbed, however, the more apparent 
the effects of the season’s lateness became. By 
the time we reached the tree-line at about 
12,000 feet we were in leafless scrub forest. 
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There was little to note in the first four or 
five miles of travel, apart from the great natural 
beauty of the scenery. Then the road began to 
climb steeply and became a winding path ap- 
proaching Arau, a most unpretentious little 
village consisting of a few huts scattered hither 
and yon, a tiny shop that is closed most of the 
time, and grassy meadows. Beyond Arau we 
climbed steadily for another thousand feet, 
then followed a path parallel to and much 
higher thaa the Liddar River. At this point the 
bed of the river was below us, and we often 
looked down some 2,000 or 3,000 feet into its 
deep valley. The path was wide enough for 
only one person to walk in comfort, so we had 
sympathy for the novices on pony back who 
passed us occasionally looking most dejected 
because their animals insisted upon treading 
the extreme outer edge of the path. Most of the 
day we travelled in delightful pine and cedar 
forests which protected us fairly well when the 
afternoon rain and sleet fell. 

“Snow falls” or minor snow glaciers are a 
common phenomenon in the Liddar Valley. 
Year in and year out, vast quantities of snow 
are pushed down into the valley. Even the hot- 
test summer never completely melts these snow 
glaciers. As a result of their steady downward 
push, a great mound of scree accumulates in 
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A stream flowing into the West Liddar River beneath the Liddarwat Face, a great over- 
hanging mass of rock. Most of this wild forest-clad country is uninhabited. 


front of them, some of it consisting of massive 
boulders. The area over which the rocks are 
spread may be a half-mile across. While not 
especially hazardous, they do make travel un- 
comfortable. The glaciers do not always end in 
a flowing stream. Under the tremendous weight 
of snow, the water produced by melting may be 
driven underground, only to appear as far as a 
half-mile away as a gushing rivulet. The water 
is crystal clear and extremely cold. 

In the Liddar Valley a mere handful of peo- 
ple, all Moslems, eke out a precarious existence, 
tillmg minute farm areas, caring for herds of 
long-haired goats, or grazing water-buffaloes. 
The latter are large animals, often with white 


IID 


faces and queer blue eyes. Normally quite 
placid they appear to view with utter disdain 
all other creatures including mankind. 

The houses of the local people are in small 
groups of about three to six, and the groups 
are widely scattered. If not jutting into the 
hill-sides, the dwellings are usually of rough un- 
hewn stone and are covered with large shingles 
about four feet long and twenty inches wide. 
In most instances they are cut into the side of 
the hill and the three exposed sides are built of 
logs whose interstices are filled with stones set 
in a mud mortar. The roof is made of undressed 
timber laid over thick log bolsters about ten to 
fifteen inches in diameter over which earth is 














poured; it is then sodded to a depth of about 
nine inches. There is but one small hole, per- 
haps five inches in diameter, by which smoke 
can escape, and windows are small or non- 
existent. These huts are designed to withstand 
rock and snow falls, avalanches and heavy 
storms—a precaution that is thoroughly justi- 
fied. They also contain probably as fine a col- 
lection of fleas as could be found outside the 
Khyber Valley. 

Both men and women seem rather cheerless. 
Their clothing is drab, due to the fact that it is 
all made from the hair of their own goats and 
sheep. Dyed cloth is obtainable but is too costly 
for most of them. At heart they are friendly, 
but the unsettled conditions of the past few 
years in Kashmir have not been conducive to 
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uninhibited fraternizing. 

In addition to the few permanent dwellers, 
there are the Gujjars, a nomadic people who 
come from distances as far away as 200 miles, 
bringing with them on their annual journey 
great flocks of sheep and goats and hundreds of 
water-buffaloes to graze on the lush green grass 
of the higher valleys. The Gujjars, who spend 
three months of the year at these or even 
greater heights, were just beginning to arrive 
when we started our trek, but were very numer- 
ous on our return trip. When a Gujjar moves, 
he takes with him every member of the family 
from the baby in arms to the aged patriarch, 
and everything belonging to him, including 
hens and dogs. Some of their goats are hand- 
some animals, but the water-buffaloes are al- 


A peasant hut and small holding of stony land near Arau. The snowy peak of Mount Hosakar 
rises in the background. Arau is a small village, consisting of a few scattered huts anda shop. 





























































Meeting a herd of goats and water-buffaloes on a 
narrow mountain path can be a hazardous experi- 
ence. Long-haired Gujjar goats moving from the 
Lower Kashmir to grazing lands in the upper 
valleys. 


A handful of Moslems lead a precarious existence 
in the Liddar Valley. Two little girls on a small 
land holding above Pahalgam tend their goats and 
water-buffaloes. 


ways the same—slow, short-sighted, placid 
and very obstinate. A meeting with a Gujjar 
caravan on a narrow mountain trail can have 
its exciting moments. Come rain or shine these 
people live out in the open with their herds 
during the summer months, making only the 
crudest shelters for their women and small 
babies. 

Although Kashmir is rich in furs, we saw no 
wild animals. That there was a small ground 
squirrel, a tree squirrel and an_ insatiably 
curious small marmot we knew, because the 
guide-books all mentioned them, and because 
we found wild walnuts with one end chewed 
open and the kernel extracted. Apart from this, 
there was no evidence of animal wildlife. 

If there was a dearth of animals, there was 
no lack of birds. Nor did the small ones seem 
afraid of us. Birds were everywhere and in 
great variety, ranging from tiny warblers to 
great eagles. Song-birds sang in nearby trees, 
and some did not move until we were almost 
within touching distance of them. There were 
redstarts, white-headed and plumose; there 
were ouzels or dippers, darting hither and yon 
under water and upstream against the current; 
there were wagtails galore—yellow, black and 
white, and yellow-headed; there were wood- 
peckers, minivets, and Himalayan black-birds 

beautiful singers with a sustained trill. There 
were bulbuls, cuckoos, wood-pigeons, song- 
sparrows by the dozen and in several varieties, 
chickadees, and orchard orioles. By the streams 
there were snipe and water-hens, and friendly 
beautiful king-fishers of startling red and blue. 

One of the delights of the Kashmir mountains 
is the great profusion of wild flowers. The higher 
one goes, the greater the contrast in colour and 
the sweeter the fragrance. We were surprised to 
find that many closely resembled Canadian 
flowers. There were wood violets, anemones, 
buttercups, May-apples, and briar roses that 
might have come from Canada. There was a 
small variety of red trillium with tiny petals, 
and mertensia which was a deeper blue with 
buds of purplish-red in contrast to its paler 
Canadian cousin. Corydalis appeared in several 
varieties, but of them 
resemblance to the Canadian flower, although 
leaves and plant were similar. Marsh marigolds 


none showed much 
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with pure white petals fringed the banks of icy 
torrents. We found them at a height of well over 
11,000 feet and frequently rose-pink primulas 
were amongst them. The primulas’ were 
amongst the loveliest of the wild flowers. We 
found five varieties in as many different colours. 
Stems became shorter and colours more vivid at 
higher altitudes. Frequently little three-inch 
plants blossomed cheek by jowl with ice. 
Another small plant was similar to some small 
yellow Alpine lilies we had seen on Mount 
Revelstoke in Alberta, but their bells were 
only about three-quarters of an inch long and 
there were as many as five on one spray, in 
contrast with the single bell of the Canadian 
type. 

Many flowers familiar in Canadian gardens 
grow wild on these mountains—larkspur, del- 
phinium, aconite, white peonies, and iris among 
others. Of these the iris is most outstandiag. It 
grows in every size and colour, all shades from 
palest blue to deep purple, and all sizes from 
those that grace gardens to the dwarf rock- 
garden types and slender Japanese varieties. 
Besides these there were myriads of flowers we 
had never seen before and could not place. Fre- 
quently we longed to stop for a few moments to 
pick a specimen of the many covering the hill- 
side. Among these were a red-orange crowned 
lily and an exquisite little pink and white 
tulip, but they seemed inaccessible when we 
most wanted them. 

There were flowering shrubs, too. We found 
white hawthorn exactly like the Canadian 
variety; wild indigo, with its purplish-red 
sprays, splashed the hill-sides with colour, and 
white daphne and spiraea were often neigh- 
bours. High up, near the snowline, the slopes 
were covered with pale pink viburnum and the 
air was heavy with its scent. 

Towards the close of our first day’s march 
we came alongside the Liddar River, our path 
being level with it at this point. To say that we 
were tired would be an understatement, for we 
were still far from being accomplished moun- 
taineers. It began to rain and our feet dragged. 
When we were within about a half-mile of the 
Forest Bungalow which was our objective that 
night, we came to the junction of three streams, 
each plunging out of a pine forest and creating 





Kashmiri sawyers at Pahalgam cut their wood by 
hand, using frame-saws. 


a picture as lovely as any we had ever seen. As 
we came round this junction to begin the climb 
to the bungalow we were confronted with a 
breath-taking view. On the left was the Liddar 
Face, a great overhanging bulk of rock, and 
ahead of us stretched a long valley walled in by 
snow-covered sides and rising steeply to Senti- 
nel Peak and Sekiwas Mountain, both over 
15,000 feet high. Our courage returned; our 
feet grew less leaden: the day’s climb had been 
worthwhile. 

The Forest Rest House at Liddarwat has 
two rooms, each with a small unfurnished bath- 
room attached. Behind are the servants’ quar- 
ters—and it is the servants who get the best of 
the bargain. From a distance the Rest House 
looks like what a Swiss chalet is advertised to 
be, but the resemblance is soon found to be 
very superficial. 

We had taken the precaution of reserving 
both rooms through the Government officer in 
charge and had brought our written authority 
with us. But the choukidar (watchman) had 
other ideas, since he usually kept one side for 
his own visitors at a price not mentioned in the 
guide-book. Some fairly strong Urdu, however, 
settled the matter and he reluctantly surren- 
dered both rooms. The furnishings were ex- 
tremely scanty. We slept on the planks of the 
floor. There were numerous cracks between the 
planks guaranteeing generous ventilation. An 
altitude of 10,000 feet can be cold almost any 
night. There were two fire-places; but if a fire 
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was built in one room, the other was filled with 
smoke. As for bathroom facilities, there were 
the great open spaces and running steams of 
clear icy water. 

It did not take long to find out why we had 
been advised to reserve officially both sides of 
the bungalow. Other parties soon followed, 
none of whom had bothered about such formalli- 
ties, and they all claimed prior right to occupy 
the place. We stayed put. Fortunately all the 
late-comers, except one, had camping equip- 
ment. The exception was a lone traveller, 
Professor Gamelin, the distinguished Austrian 
mountaineer and photographer. He had not 
known what to expect. It was a pleasure, how- 
ever, to welcome Dr. Gamelin to our party. 

The Kolahoi Glacier is not on the Liddar 
River but in a valley which turns away sharply 
from the Liddar to the north-east. This valley 
is very narrow with walls rising steeply on 
either side. It was snow-covered while we were 
there. In every gully there was a “snow fall”. 
Often these pushed across from one side to the 
other, leaving the stream thirty feet below to 
work its way amongst the rocks. One, which 
filled the entire valley floor, was more than a 


mile across. In some places the valley wall was 


so covered with snow or ice and dropped off so 





precipitously that for a while we were obliged 
to cut steps in the ice. 

Kolahoi Mountain is 17,000 feet high. Down 
its side in two streams flows the glacier of the 
same name. As the glacier descends, more and 
more small streams of ice run into it from sub- 
sidiary gullies, until finally it emerges as one 
vast glacier in the lower valley at an altitude of 
about 14,000 feet. At the snout the altitude is 
about 12,500 and here it melts to form the 
stream that flows so turbulently into the Lid- 
dar, seven miles away. 

Although on the second day of our trek we 
set out as early as possible, we seemed an un- 
conscionably long time in covering ground. For 
a while we travelled in damp narrow fields, but 
soon we came to huge jumbles of rock which 
slowed us down. Then, too, many of the snow- 
fields were melting, so that we sank into them. 
It can be appreciated that progress was not 
consistently speedy. However, any  incon- 
venience suffered was more than offset by the 
knowledge that the temperature in Delhi was 
110 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The closer we approached to the glacier the 
less tree and scrub life appeared, until we were 
in a vast field of stones, with little patches of 
bright green grass and thousands of Alpine 


The Forest Rest House at Lid- 
darwat, at a height of about 
9,500 feet. It has two rooms 
and servants’ quarters. Be- 
hind it Mount Zaiwan rises to 
nearly 15,000 feet. 
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At the end of the 
snow field in the cen- 
tre background, the 
snow-capped peak of 
Mount Kolahoi may 
be seen. The party 
reached the snout of 
its glacier at 12,500 


feet. 


flowers. At last we came to the snout of the 
Kolahoi Glacier. It 
made no attempt to climb the glacier, and 


was awe-inspiring. We 


contented ourselves with gazing upon the 
scene. As the hours of sunlight in the deep 
valley were short and the chilly evening was 
beginning to set in and as eight miles of 
difficult terrain lay before us, we soon turned 
back and began to retrace our steps. Because 
the brilliant sunshine had melted the snow 
surface so that it was almost impossible to 
traverse, we had to climb higher on the 
mountain side and find a way through the 
great boulders, many twenty-five feet high, 
between which rivulets flowed at considerable 
speed. The morning’s small trickles of water, 
fed by rapidly melting snows and occasional 
heavy downpours of rain, had now become 
almost unfordable streams, or were passable 
only with care on slippery stones. In spite of 
hail, rain and snow, by five o’clock we were 
back in camp. 

Next 


Kolahoi Valley and the Liddarwat camp and 


morning we said good-bye to the 





started back towards our Pahalgam base. The 


return journey brought little that we had not 
seen on the way up, except that tourists bent 
on reaching the valley were now far more 
numerous and the Gujjars with their goats 
and water-buffaloes had taken possession of 
almost the entire road. In one of their camps 
a small lad eighteen or twenty months old sat 
in front of a wooden bowl of rice that was 
almost as big as himself. A few minutes later 
there came, riding a pony distinctly better 
than most hillsmen and travelling at a canter, 
a distinguished-looking individual in_ bright 
red clothing. It was a woman, we gathered, 
one of some importance since all the Gujjars 
paid much respect to her. More than that we 
never did find out. 

By four-thirty on the third afternoon we 
were back in Pahalgam, tired, with sore feet 
and aching limbs, but very well satisfied. We 
had climbed to no great heights, surveyed no 
new peaks, broken no records; but we were 
supremely happy and grateful for an enriching 


experience. 











Leaves From a Columbia Album 


PHOTOGRAPHS by DONOVAN CLEMSON 


Above: 
Scarcely a ripple breaks the glassy surface of the lake, and the reflections of pilings beside the wharr 


march in double file to shore while in the distance green hills lie wrapped in mist. The scene is the ferry 
wharf at Nakusp on Upper Arrow Lake in the Kootenay District of British Columbia. Every day of the 
week except Tuesday the diesel ferry Lardeau plies between Nakusp and Arrowhead, about thirty-five 
miles away, carrying automobiles, passengers, and freight for isolated lakeshore dwellers. There is no 
road connection between the two centres, so the vessel is much used by motorists travelling from the 
Kootenays to the Trans-Canada Highway at Revelstoke. Nakusp itself is a busy saw-mill town, and tugs 
and log booms are much in evidence on the lake. 


Opposite: 
Road traffic between Revelstoke and Arrowhead crosses the Columbia River on this cable-operated ferry. 


Across the river lies the small settlement of Sidmouth, nestling at the foot of a heavily forested mountain 

range. Dense stands of cedar, hemlock and spruce clothe the lower slopes of these well-watered moun- 

tains. The name of the Columbia, one of the great rivers of this continent, is woven into the history of the 

early days of the west. With its tributaries it was the main avenue of travel for countless explorers, traders, 
miners and settlers. 
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Above: 

The unexpected lends a dreamlike quality to the familiar mountain backdrop of a British Columbia Jand- 

scape. A team of white horses graze on green pastureland in front of an old barn built fifty years ago on 

a farm in the Columbia Valley near Revelstoke. It is still used as a storehouse for winter hay for the horses, 

which serve as a logging team in the bush. In the background the 8,946-foot peak of Mount Begbie may 
be seen. It is part of the Monashee Range. 


Opposite: 

Children romp in the loft of a barn of striking design near Mount Cartier in the Columbia River Valley. 

Between Revelstoke and Arrowhead there are several others constructed in similar fashion. The steep 

roof is intended to shed snow. The area receives a very heavy snowfal]—a total of twenty feet ina season 

is not unusual. Stout poles, used as the frame of the building, also serve as rafters. The roof is covered 
with cedar shakes. 
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In the skilful hands of Roy 
Stevens the hidden beauty 
of an old pine root is 
brought to light by careful 
filing and polishing. 


Photographs by the author except where credited 


Artistry in Pine Roots 


by F. H. WOODING 


O. rHE MULTITUDE of challenges that 
faced the United Empire Loyalists in their 
early struggle to establish themselves in Upper 
Canada, following the Treaty of Separation in 
1783, probably the most formidable was the 
challenge of the forests. Wherever they went, 
whether it was to what is now Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick or whether it was to that vast 
area known as Upper Canada, dense tracts of 
heavy timberland stood as the first barrier to 
settlement. 

Although hailed for their allegiance to the 
British cause, and warmly welcomed by Gov- 
ernor 
should be given free sites on which to build 


Haldimand who arranged that they 


homes and develop farms, the early Loyalists 
had few possessions with which to start their 
new lives. In many cases, defiance of the revo- 
lutionary movement had resulted in the loss of 
everything except the clothes they wore. 

What aid was forthcoming was, of necessity. 
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limited, for even the most prosperous in the 
New World had but primitive equipment, and 
little enough at that, to sustain their livelihood 
and increase their holdings. And so the new 
settlers, with the help of the short-handled 
ship-axe (not much heavier than the modern 
hatchet) and if they were fortunate enough to 
possess one—an ox—pitted their wits and cour- 
age against the primeval forests, undrained 
swamps and unbridged rivers and creeks. 

Not only was the job of clearing away the 
debris of the forest, which lay rotting where it 
had fallen, a difficult one, but even more diffi- 
cult was the job of felling and removing the 
huge trees to provide clear land for homes for 
themselves and shelter for their cattle. 

The Loyalists who chose to make their homes 
in what is now Prince Edward County, Bay of 
Quinte, found the going particularly difficult; 
for there, in great numbers, were large red 
pines. Although today such tracts of potential 











lumber would be worth great sums of money, 
to the Loyalists they were useful only for build- 
ing purposes and for fuel, and what stood in 
the way had to be destroyed. 

The removal of the red pines was a gigantic 
task and it was a slow process. What was not 
used for construction or for stove wood, was 
burned and the ashes were manufactured into 
potash, a product used as a bleaching agent and 
in the making of soap. The manufacture of 
potash provided important revenue for the 
settlers, for it was in great demand and large 
quantities were annually shipped from Canada. 

The roots of the red pine, however, posed 
special problems, for they were deep and un- 
vielding. Sometimes they were burnt out, but 
this method was slow and often resulted in 
serious damage to the soil surrounding them. 
Occasionally, blasting powder was used, as 
were various types of stump-pulling machines. 
The most satisfactory method, and probably 
the quickest, was to secure a logging chain to 
the stump, attach the chain to the harness of 
an ox and use the sheer brute force of the 
animal to pull it out. Once out, however, the 
stumps and roots had to be moved aside, and 
most settlers simply had them hauled off to the 


ARTISTRY IN PINE ROOTS 


edge of the clearing and lined them up to serve 
as fences. 

These pine root fences were once quite com- 
mon in Prince Edward County, but with the 
passing of time they have largely disappeared 
burnt, likely, when they were superseded by 
the more modern wire fence. 

The passing of the pine root fence, to the 
ordinary person, was no great tragedy and 
probably has not even disturbed the lover of 
things of historical interest. But to one voung 
artist—for artist he is—their destruction has 
been a matter of much regret. 

This young man is Roy Stevens, a graduate 
of the Ryerson Institute, Toronto, who lives in 
Prince Edward County at the summer resort 
Picton. Mr. 


Stevens, an upholsterer by training, discovered 


community of Waupoos, near 


a pine root fence near his home and at once saw 
in the jumbled mass formations of unusual 
shape and great beauty. Nearly 200 years of 
exposure to the elements had resulted in 
bleaching and deep pitting of the wood, but 
Mr. Stevens, with rasp, files, coarse and fine 
sandpaper, emery paper and finally hand- 
rubbing reduced the different formations he 


had selected to smooth, highly polished and 


Twisted, bleached and pitted, the flaring roots of pines in a rural Ontario fence stand out sharply against 
the snow. These fences, once common, are now being replaced by modern ones of wire. 


Ontario Dept. of Lands and Forests 
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Polished and given a wash of white, this pine root suggests some strange giraffe-necked animal. Mr. 
Stevens does not attempt to impose design but tries to retain the original shapes of the pieces and bring 
out their natural beauty 


beautifully grained objects, interesting not only 
for their abstract design but, occasionally, for 
their remarkable resemblance to living things 
such as animals and birds. The result of his 
imagination and hard work has been the pro- 
duction of many items that have won great 
favour among design experts in Toronto and 
other cities and that have been awarded first 
prizes at the Canadian National Exhibition’s 
handicraft competitions. 

This artistry in pine roots, thought by several 
critics to be far more delicate and appealing 
than the products of drift-wood, is especially 
interesting because of the age and historical as- 
sociation of the raw material. Mr. Stevens, it 
should be mentioned, does not seek to create 
design, but seeks rather to retain the original 
shape of the pieces he gathers and, by the use 
of simple tools, reduce them to the reddish- 
hued, straight-grained beauty underneath. The 
only material he uses to emphasize this beauty 


is wax, which he applies by hand. 
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Roy Stevens began his work with pine roots 
not for profit but for the enjoyment of artistic 
creation. When David and Sylvia Wattam, who 
operate Sunnybank Resort near Picton, saw 
his work, however, they at once placed some 
specimens of it on display in their main 
lounge. The response from the guests was over- 
whelming, and Mr. Stevens soon found him- 
self forced to set aside his upholstering and 
give more of his attention to his new art. An- 
other enthusiast encouraged him to show 
examples of his work to interior decorators in 
Toronto. There, too, he found a ready market. 

The scarcity of pine root fences from which 
suitable raw material can be obtained is the 
only deterrent to greater success for this voung 
artist. But as long as he can find the material 
Roy Stevens will continue to produce objects 
of great beauty—lasting, even though ab- 
stract, reminders of the struggles of the in- 
trepid and loyal men and women who remained 


true to the British flag nearly 200 vears ago. 





A study in abstract design. The reddish straight-grained wood was carefully smoothed with sandpaper 
and simple tools, then was waxed by hand 


An unusual lamp, fashioned from the root of a red pine. Interior decorators in Toronto have become 
interested in Mr. Stevens’ work, and he has found a ready market for it there. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 
It is with deep regret that we report 
the death of Mr. J. B. Peters in Ed- 
November. Mr. 


faithful service will be remembered 


monton 7 Peters’ 
by his many friends in the Edmonton 
and Northern Alberta region where 
for the past quarter century he has 
been the Society's Membership Rep- 
resentative. 

Contributors 


Dr. R. H. Hubbard (The Royal 
Instrument) has been Chief Curator 
of the National Gallery of Canada 
since 1954 and prior to that was 
Curator of Canadian Art for seven 
vears. On graduating from McMaster 
University in Hamilton, Ontario, he 
pursued his studies in Paris and 
Brussels, then took his doctorate at 
the University of Wisconsin. His 
book, European Paintings in Cana- 
dian Collections, has just been pub- 
lished. Besides the history of art, his 
main interests include organ and 
choir music. 

* * . 


Malak (The Coming of Winter), a 
resident of Ottawa whose photo- 


Vil 


graphs are known all over the world, 
needs no introduction to Journal 
readers. He specializes in scenic and 
industrial photography. His sensitive 
approach to the Canadian scene 
results in photographs that eloquently 
reveal the beauty of the land. 


Dr. I. M. Bennett and Rev. R. M. 
Bennett (Liddar Valley Trek) are a 


husband and wife team who have 
served with the Canadian Baptist 
Mission in India since 1929. Mrs. 


Bennett, who obtained her medical 
degree from the University of Tor- 
onto, specializes in obstetrics and in 
her spare time takes a keen interest 
in mountaineering. Her husband, a 
graduate of McMaster University 
and the University of Toronto, served 
during the Second World War with 
the armed forces in Burma, Assam 
and India. He is in charge of much of 
the work of the Baptist Mission in 
India and is India Secretary of the 
Canadian Baptist Mission Board. He 
is also the author of The Church In 
India and a contributor to Indian 
newspapers and magazines as well as 
various international publications. 


Donovan Clemson (Leaves From A 
Columbia Album) is an English-born 
freelance photographer who lives on 
a farm new Armstrong, British Co- 
lumbia. For a number of vears he has 
been contributing photographs to 
Canadian newspapers and magazines. 


F. H. Wooding (Artistry in Pine 
Roots) has written a number of 
articles for this magazine in the past, 
mainly on topics pertaining to the 
fishing industry of Canada with which 
he is intimately acquainted as Direc- 
tor of Information and Educational 
Services for the Department of 
Fisheries in Ottawa. The article which 
appears in this issue demonstrates 
his appreciation of a unique art 
form and his skill with a camera. 


Canadian Studies Program 


The University of Rochester, New 
York, has indicated the value of 
knowledge of Canadian geography by 
the appointment of a Visiting Pro- 
fessor in its Canadian Studies Pro- 
gram. This program, which is jointly 
sponsored by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and the university and assisted 
by funds raised by Canadian Alumni 
of Rochester, is now in its early 


stages. The director of the progran js 
Professor Mason Wade, histori n, 
who is well known for his work iy 
French Canada and Canadian-Ame j- 
can relations. At present, cour: +s 
for undergraduates are being giv n 
in the fields of history, economics a: d 
geography. The first Visiting Pr >. 
fessor is Dr. J. Lewis Robinso,., 
Professor and Chairman of the Diy i- 
sion of Geography, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Canadian Studies Program js 
designed to educate American. stu- 
dents in the history, geography, and 
economy of Canada. It also provides 
scholarships for a few Canadian 
students, enabling them to study at 
Rochester. It is expected that  visit- 
ing Canadian professors in other 
fields will lecture at Rochester in 
future vears. An important extra- 
curricular part of the program is an 
annual Canada-United States Con- 
ference at which some aspects of the 
two countries’ relations are discussed 
candidly by leading Canadians and 
Americans. 

Professor Wade says of the pro- 
gram: “The economic relationship, 
under which Canada buys more from 
us, and we buy more from Canada, 
than either does from any other 
country in the world, has become of 
increasing importance to the United 
States . but there are other and 
better reasons than these obvious 
material ones why Americans should 
know Canada well. Canadians are 
friends and allies, who have long 
been our good neighbours and who 
understand us better than any other 
nation. We, in turn, should appreciate 
Canada. In history, we can learn 
much by studying Canadian attitudes 
towards Canadian-American relations. 
Equally important is a knowledge of 
Canadian physical geography. Most 
Canadians live in an environment 
which is quite similar to the adjoining 
parts of the United States, but 
Americans should appreciate the dif- 
ferent environmental conditions which 
influence settlement and development 
in middle and northern Canada.” 

Professor Robison states: “It was 
an honour to Canadian geography to 
be asked to lecture in the Program. 
We trust that the knowledge obtained 
by American students of the environ- 
mental influences upon the future 
resource development of Canada, 
and upon the present occupational 
character and distribution pattern of 
Canadians, will lead to greater mutual 
understanding and co-operation be- 
tween both peoples.” It is to be hoped 
that the Canadian Studies Program 
can be expanded at Rochester and 
will become a model for similar 
programs at other American uni- 
versities. 
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The old city of Quebec takes on a festive air for its annual winter carnival. 
Quebec Provincial Publicity Bureau 


Quebec Carnival 


Quebee City’s annual winter carni- 
val will commence on 13 January and 
run until 5 March 1957. As usual, 
many colourful special events have 
been planned for the period. On 22 
January the Ice Palace, headquarters 
of Bonhomme Carnaval, the artificial 
snowman who personifies the carnival 
spirit, will be opened. From 25 to 27 
January the International Snow- 
shoers’ Convention will be held in the 
city, followed by the International 
Dog Derby from Ist to 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, and the International Curlers’ 
Bonspiel. On 9 February there will be 
ski competitions in the city and a 
dance at the coliseum in the evening. 
\{t Lac Beauport on 11 February 
there will be a special night festival 
with displays by skiers bearing tor- 
ches. The coronation of the carnival 
queen will take place on 16 Feb- 
ruary. At the Chateau Frontenac on 
1 March the Grand Regency Costume 
Ball will be held (tickets $15 a 
couple), and the next evening there 
will be a less expensive popular cos- 
tume ball at the coliseum. Ice canoe 
races across the St. Lawrence River 
will take place on 3 March, and a 
carnival parade and street dance the 
next evening. The carnival will end 


on 5 March (Mardi Gras) with an 
evening of costume dances, parties 
and fireworks. A brochure containing 
details may be obtained from the 
Québec Municipal Tourist Bureau, 
60 rue D’ Auteuil, Québec 4. 


Estate Carlton Hotel 


This month a luxurious new resort 
hotel, the Estate Carlton, is to open 
at Frederiksted on the Island of St. 
Croix in the Virgin Islands. Built on 
the site of an eighteenth century 
Danish sugar plantation, it consists 
of four guest units containing com- 
bination bedroom-sitting room suites 
with private galleries and gardens. 
There are also a number of cottages 
on the grounds which will be rented 
to guests when their owners are not 
in residence. The hotel's special 
amenities include a golf course (the 
only one for many miles around), a 
swimming pooland cabana club on the 
beach, tennis courts and a cocktail 
lounge. Estate Carlton will be open 
all vear. Hotel and cottage rates from 
15 December to 15 April are $40 a 
day, American Plan, for two persons. 
From 15 April to 15 December they 
are reduced to $28 a day for two. The 
hotel is represented in Canada by 
Robert F. Warner Incorporated, 80 
Richmond Street West, Toronto. 


Safaris in Africa 

White Hunters (Africa) Limited, a 
new safari company, owned and oper- 
ated by a group of experienced pro- 
fessional hunters, offers its services 
to those interested in hunting or pho- 
tographing big game in Africa. Owing 
to the long rains in April and May, 
the beginning of April is usually re- 
garded as the end of the safari year; 
however, this does not apply in 
Uganda and the Southern Sudan 
where these months are the best for 
hunting. The company has its offices 
in Nairobi, Kenya. 

The Kenya Government 
special licences to hunters of big game 
according to the length of time taken 
for their safaris. As many of the dis- 
tricts in which hunting is done are 
“controlled areas” under supervision 
of the Game Department of Kenya, 
it is advisable to make reservations 
for expeditions well in advance. A 
deposit toward expenses is usually 
made at the same time as the reser- 
vation. All or part of it may be for- 
feited if the safari is cancelled within 
sixty days of the date on which it was 
to start, but not if other employment 
is found for the hunter. An expert 
photographer associated with the 
company can be engaged to accom- 
pany sportsmen. One-ton four-wheel- 
drive trucks fitted with special hunt- 
ing bodies are used on the safaris. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the organization’s representative 
in the United States—Mr. T. W. S. 
Pasley, Continental-American Travel 
Incorporated, 465 Park Avenue, New 
York 22. The address of the company 
in Kenya is Express House, P.O. 
Box 12450, Nairobi. 


issues 


Italian Tourist Economy Plan 

From now until 15 March 1957, 
Italy will offer travellers reduced 
rates for transportation, food, enter- 
tainment and accommodation. Stan- 
dard rates on Italian railways and the 
larger motor coach lines and lake 
vessels will be reduced by twenty-five 
per cent, provided tickets are pur- 
chased through North American 
travel agents. A special identification 
card issued to tourists for the period 
will entitle them to a ten per cent 
reduction in charges at various res- 
taurants and night clubs and at 


certain hotels. Reservations at the 
hotels must be made in advance 
through North American travel 


agents. 

Travellers intending to visit Italy 
may also be interested to learn that 
it is no longer necessary to use 
Italian currency in the country. The 
Italian Government has authorized 
citizens who have transactions with 
foreigners to accept payment in 
foreign exchange. The arrangement 
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has obvious advantages, but tourists 
are advised to familiarize themselves 
with the current rate of exchange. 


New Ships 

The Cunard Steam-ship Com- 
pany’s new ocean liner, Sylvania, will 
sail on her maiden voyage from 
Liverpool to Montreal on 5 June 
1957. The 22,000-ton vessel is the 
fourth ship to be built for the com- 
pany’s Canadian service since Feb- 
ruary 1954. 

The Orient Line has ordered a 
40,000-ton liner, to be known as the 
Oriana, which according to advance 
notices will be the largest and swiftest 
ship in the Pacific service. She will 
have accommodation for 650 pas- 
sengers in first class and 1,300 in 
tourist class. The ship, which is to 
enter service in 1960, will sail between 
the United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the west coast of 
this continent. 


Alberta Tourist Accommodation 


The Motor Courts and Resorts 
Association of Alberta has issued a 
handy pocket-size leaflet listing and 
classifying accommodation for travel- 
lers in the province. In alphabetical 
order, under the names of towns and 
cities, motels and hotels are listed 
with their addresses, telephone num- 
bers and a rating letter (A, B, C or 
D) according to the type and quality 
of accommodation available. Copies 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Motor Courts and Resorts Associa- 
tion of Alberta, Box 389, High River, 


Alberta. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines 
Extend Service 

Canadian Pacific Airlines will in- 
crease flights between Vancouver and 
Honolulu from two to five weekly 
this winter. In January the company 
will establish a new Sunday service 
from Calgary to Vancouver and 
Honolulu. 


Tokyo’s International Trade F ir 


From 5 to 19 May 1957 an int r- 
national trade fair will be held in 
Tokyo. The Harumi and Otemac }jj 
Fair Grounds in the centre of the c: y 
have been reserved for the purpo «. 
About twenty-five per cent of tie 
total 1,650 booths will be allocat: d 
to foreign countries. Exhibits w_ || 
include textiles and textile products, 
machinery and instruments, metal 
and metal products, chemical prod- 
ucts, agricultural and marine prod- 
ucts, and sundry goods. 


British Council Scholarships 


The attention of Canadian students 
is drawn to the special scholarships 
offered by the British Council for 
overseas students. These are normally 
tenable at universities and other 
educational institutions in the United 
Kingdom and are intended to provide 
opportunities for advanced study and 
research. They are awarded mainly to 
university graduates or persons with 
equivalent professional or practical 
qualifications and are usually for one 
year or two years. Included in a full 
scholarship are fares to and from the 
United Kingdom, tuition fees, a 
personal maintenance grant, a grant 
of $28 a year for books and apparatus, 
and a sum for travelling expenses in 
the United Kingdom. Applications 
and requests for further information 
should be sent to Mr. A. G. Huson, 
Associate Professor, School of Busi- 
Administration, University of 
London, Ontario. 


ness 


Western Ontario, 


North Cape Cruise 
The Cunard-steam-Ship Company 
has announced that the Caronia will 
sail from New York on 2 July 1957 
for the seventh consecutive year on a 
cruise to the North Cape, the 
northernmost point of mainland 
Europe. During the thirty-nine days 
of the cruise she will call at various 
ports, including Reykjavik, Hammer- 
fest, the North Cape, the Lofoten 
Islands, Svartisen Glacier, Trond- 
heim, Bergen, Oslo, Gothenburg, 
Oban, Bangor, Dun Laoghaire, Glen- 
garriff, Le Havre and Southampton. 

The minimum fare is $975. 
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BUSINESS and PLEASURE ... 


Across Canada 


Go by ‘‘Scenic Dome’”’: 
The Canadian 
The Dominion 


Camadian Pacific... 


Information and reservations from 
any Canadian Pacific Office. 








Here's how to turn a trip into a 


treat! Go the Canadian Pacific Scenic 
Dome way . . . see Canada close-up 
from the “Domes”... relax in reserved, 
reclining coach seats, or mix with con- 
vivial people in the Mural Lounge. 
And, it's easy to include some “working 
time” too in the privacy of your room- 
ette, bedroom or drawing room. For 
meals, your choice of the Skyline Coffee 
Shop or the more luxurious Deluxe 


Dining Room Car. 


the only scenic dome route across Canada 
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For something new under the sun... 
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Leave winter’s icy blasts at home 

. explore the picturesque shops 
of Mexico City ... relax near 
Acapulco’s blue waters. Non-stop 
flights offer both first class and 
tourist services, speed you from 
Toronto (84g hours) or Vancouver 
(9 hours). Fly on via Canadian 
Pacific to Lima and Buenos Aires. 
See your Travel Agent about 
reservations, family plan savings 
and thrifty all-expense tours... 


soon! 


Fly now —pay later! 
Only $19 down trom Toronto, 


$2) down from Vancouve 


AIRLINES 


To: Europe - Hawaii - Australia- New Zealand - 
Mexico - South America - the Orient 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOO): 5 


World Economic Geography 
by Earl B. Shaw 
(J. Wiley & Sons, Toronto. %6.5 


The sub-title of this text, “with « 9 
emphasis on principle’, illustrates » 4 
approach which is badly needed 
economic geography. Because eco: - 
omic geography is one of the courses 
frequently taught in American « 
leges there are a large number of con- 
petitive texts in the field. Most of 
them are quite similar, and use either 
a regional (usually climatic) or topical 
approach, or combinations of both 
methods. 

Shaw's book is somewhat different 
in that part one is a lengthy intro- 
duction (132 pages) which attempts 
to teach principles of economic geog- 
raphy by giving specific chapter ex- 
amples. The chapter on rubber is an 
example of a commodity approach to 
economic geography. The next chap- 
ter on the economic geography of 
Guatemala has the regional approach. 
The chapter on the corn-mixed farm- 
ing belt of the United States is an 
example of studying an area through 
its major activity. The final example 
chapter deals with principles in the 
exploitation of minerals. Some teach- 
ers may find the lack of continuity in 
these chapters something of a prob- 
lem, unless they keep in mind that 
Shaw is not attempting to teach all 
the economic geography of all of the 
world in his book, but intends to give 
sample studies which emphasize prin- 
ciples which the good student can 
apply to other world situations and 
products. Too much of economic geog- 
raphy has tended to be encyclopedic, 
particularly to the student preparing 
for examinations, and it is good to see 
a text which recognizes that the geog- 
raphy of the whole world cannot be 
taught or absorbed. Students soon 
forget the facts when the course is 
completed, but there are many prin- 
ciples of economic geography that 
they can use in later business life, or 
simply in the daily pleasure of read- 
ing newspaper stories about world 
resources and industries. 

J. Lewis Roprnson 


Canada’s Army in Korea 


by the Historical Section, 
Army HA). 

(Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75¢) 

Panmunjon, Koje Island, Inchon 
Kapyyong, The Imjin unique ye 
indecisive is the experience evoked by 
these oriental names: they recall 
“Korea”. 
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Re-reading the story of the United 
cations action in Korea leaves one 
ith a puzzled impression, mainly 
erhaps because there was no decisive 
wtory. As suggested in this official 
anadian Army account, we may find 
urselves in the future accepting this 
s the new pattern of war. Though it 
ouches on such problems, this unpre- 
entiously written account deals main- 

with tactical matters of interest to 
he soldier. The many photographs 
onvey a good impression of the 
Korean landscape. 

\ detailed re-telling of the Korean 
campaign will probably have its main 
alue for the Canadian reader in re- 
calling the manner in which several 
thousands of his countrymen, hon- 
ourably and with courage, discharged 
their duty in the ranks of the Cana- 
dian Army. 


G. M.C 


. SPRUNG 


School Atlas for Canada 
Edited by George Goodall 


George Philip & Son Ltd., England, 
prepared for Mover School Supplies, 
Canada. $1.50 


This is, without a doubt, one of the 
most useful little atlases available for 
use in Canadian schools. It is quite 
evident that the publishers have gone 
lo great pains to emphasize the sec- 
tion dealing with Canadian geography, 
for of the total of fifty-one pages of 
maps no less than seventeen are ex- 
clusively devoted to Canada, the re- 
mainder being concerned with the rest 
of the world. However, volume alone 
is no criterion, and closer inspection 
reveals inconsistencies in the quality 
of the Canadian pages. 

The physical and political maps 
and those dealing with natural vege- 
tation and agriculture, fishing, hunt- 
ing and trapping, all on a scale of 
| 20,000,000, are neat, legible and 
visually pleasing. The same is true of 
the six smaller maps on a scale of 
| 60,000,000, which deal with physio- 
graphic regions and climate. But 
those entitled “Growth and Political 
Development” and “Population, Min- 
erals, Water Power and Communica- 
tions” attempt to show far too much 
on one map and the former at any 
rate will probably be a meaningless 
jumble to many school children. It 
contains one major error in that it 
shows the islands in Hudson Bay and 
Strait as part of the provinces, which 
they never have been. The fact that 
the political map avoids this error is 
likely to add to the confusion. The 
attempt to devote one black and 
white map on a scale of 1:15,000,000 
to the discovery and exploration of 
Canada has been only moderately 


successful. In addition, on this map 
the Coast Range has been inaccu- 
rately labelled the Cascade Range. 
The remaining pages are devoted to 
sections of Canada on scales ranging 
from 1:2,500,000 for Southern On- 
tario to 1:5,500,000 for British Co- 
lumbia. These maps are somewhat 
more crudely drawn than the maps 
on the smaller scales but they show 
the general pattern of land use and 
the location of major mining and in- 
dustrial enterprises. Unfortunately, 
they are all based on maps prepared 
by the Natural Resources Intelli- 
gence Service of the Department of 
the Interior a service which went 
out of existence in 1929 over a 
quarter of a century ago. One con- 
stant omission from the Canadian 
pages is the fact that the Yukon is 
nowhere indicated as a Territory. The 
index makes matters worse by listing 
it as a province. 

The maps dealing with the rest of 
the world are nicely produced and 
are of the standard physical and 
political type although the inquisitive 
school child might be puzzled by the 
use of the same tone of blue for shal- 
low inland lakes as is used for the 
deeper parts of the oceans. 


N. L. NicHoLson 


Wilderness Christians, 
The Moravian Mission to the 
Delaware Indians 
by Elma E. Gray and L. R. Gray 
(MacMillan Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Toronto, $6.00) 


This beautifully printed and splen- 
didly organized volume gives the 
reader a sensitive, moving, historical 
narrative of the origins and common 
struggle for political and_ religious 
freedom, first in Pennsylvania and 
later in Ontario, of two remarkable 
peoples the Moravian Christian 
missionaries and their converts to the 
faith among the Delaware Indians. 
This story, as presented to us by 
Mrs. Gray and her husband (with the 
sympathetic help of so many author- 
ities and institutions, both in the 
United States and Canada), must 
take its place among the religious 
epics of our continent. Their story 
reveals a via dolorosa — a way of con- 
tinual suffering and terrible sacrifice 
followed by the red men who strove 
to live the Christian life, in sincerity 
and truth, under the devoted guid- 
ance of their spiritual mentors. Ger- 
man Moravians first brought them 
into the fold more than two centuries 
ago, and later others led them through 
many vicissitudes to the Moravian- 
town district of Western Ontario 
where their descendants now live. 


The merciless persecution and ruth- 
less exploitation endured by the 
Christian Delawares, even in more 
enlightened regions of Pennsylvania 
during the early eighteenth century, 
afford some indication of the rapacity 
of white colonists in that part of 
America, and how very far they were 
from bestowing the religious freedom 
they claimed for themselves upon 
others, and least of all upon the 
Christian Indians, whom they dis- 
possessed or drove from the land by 
any ruse at their command 

This, and other less gently spoken 
books now appearing reflect some- 
thing of the heart-searching pre- 
valent among persons of good educa- 
tion and Christian background, who 
feel how much the Western European 
element on this continent has lost or 
destroyed through material greed, 
spiritual blindness, or both in vary- 
ing degrees. In this connection, it is 
significant that the United Church of 
Canada, which derives in part from 
Methodists who succeeded in driving 
out the last Moravian missionaries 
about fifty vears ago, has recently in- 
vited Moravians from Pennsylvania 
to return and minister to Delawares 
of the present day, even though the 
latter seem prosperous and well set- 
tled in the white man’s ways. 


A. E. H. Petrie 


Ground Frost as a Morphological 
Factor 
by Dr. Josef Schmid 
Published in German, Alfred Huthig 
Verlag, Heidelberg, Germany 


This book constitutes a thorough 
report on analytic morphogenetical 
research of ground frost in cold 
regions of humid climates, and a 
discussion of frost phenomena in 
general. The complex problem is 
capably dealt with by the author who 
is a professor of geography at the 
University of Mainz (Germany) and 
is an authority on the subject. 

After an introduction dealing with 
the need for analytic morphogenetical 
research, as well as existing differences 
of opinion on the qualitative aspects 
of soil erosion, the book describes the 
phenomena associated with ground 
frost in the climatic regions in 
question. One chapter describes vari- 
ous forms of frozen soil, another the 
effect of freezing water in the soil. 
Ice formation and frost heave are 
discussed in great detail. The author 
also describes the behaviour of dif- 
ferent soil types when affected by 
frost. Numerous direct measurements 
of frost heave were made and a full 
description is given of them. Finally 
the special morphologica! effects of 

Continued on page X\ 
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Taylor, Andrew. Our Polar Islands the 


Queen Elizabeths (June) 

Telephone Service Across Canada. Michael 
Sheldon (Jan.) 

Transportation. See The Development of 
Transportation in the Canadian North 
(Nov.) 

Transportation. See 
Suez (Nov.) 

Tyre, Robert. Power Comes to Rural Saskat- 
chewan (Feb.) 

Tyre, Robert. Saskatchewan Turns to Indus- 
try (June) 

Walker, Frank N. A Birthday to Remember 
(Sept.) 

Watson, J. W. The Land of Canada (April) 

Wellesley, Mary. At A Certain Village in La 
Mancha (Nov.) 

West Indies. See St. Barthelemy: Stranger in 
the West Indies. (Jan.) 

Wet Plate Wonder. Fred H. Phillips (April) 

Why “Kettle” Point ? Douglas Leechman 
(Mar.) 

Wilderness Run to Ben-my-Chree. Adelaide 
Leitch (May) 

Wings Over Ontario. Charles W. Dill (Feb.) 

Wooding, F. H. Artistry in Pine Roots (Dec.) 

Wooding, F. H. The Gallery of Canadian 
Fishes (Mar.) 

Yesterday Is Up the Hill. Will R. Bird (Aug.) 

Yukon. See Handicrafts Under the Midday 
Moon (Mar.). 
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\ 
“\a el is Wet 

i! sand solifluction 
Despite the fact that it us so hight, 
ma taalize his is a Very tnteresting 
xk Ww x ent tlhustrations and 
i ibles. In Germany. where 
st heave and ground frost play 
with roads, fields, and forests, 
hook will he read with keen 
erest, and for the same reason it 


should be Canada 
ire confronted with similar 
nditions im many parts of our 


ountrs H. A. G. NaTHAN 


well rece ived in 


where we 


Penguin Atlas of the World 
Penguin Book Company, 


Montreal. $2.50 
This beautifully produced little 
hook was “devised to meet the 


long-felt need for 
prehensive atlas”. The 
only eight inches by five and one- 
half inches, vet it has been possible 
to show all of the land surface of 
the world on a scale of at least 
1:20 M. Great Britain is dealt 
with at a scale of 1:2 M. the rest of 
Europe at a minimum scale of 
1:6 M. and other areas of special 
interest on scales of at least 1:33 M 

The maps are arranged according 


a compact, com- 


page-size 1s 


contments, each of which = ts 


ntraduced by a single map showing 
thre perire ipaal features of its rehef and 
vegetation. While these six “phy sical” 
very clear, the use of colour 
is the 
beimg rather bold and harsh, 
particularly when compared with the 
bulk of the atlas which is printed in 
soft pastel colours. Most of the Tha ps 
are concerned with the locations of 
populated places, railways and poll- 
tical units. These, generally, constl- 
tute the black plates. Principal water 
features are shown in blue, bound- 
aries in red and yellow, high land in 
a faded purple and the remaining 
land in buff. 


It is not uncommon for atlases to 
be slightly out of date as 
they are printed and this is no 
exception, at least as far as the 
Canadian pages are concerned. Thus 
although Kitimat is shown, its rail 
connection is not; Lynn Lake and the 
railway connecting it with The Pas 
are also missing and Shefferville is 
labelled with its old name as is the 
New Quebec crater. It is a little odd 
to find the districts of the Northwest 
Territories named but none of their 


Triatpes are 
on them least successful in the 


volun " 


soon 4s 


boundaries indicated and equally 
striking to see the archaic terms 
“Grant Land” and “King Oscar 


Land” used on a modern map. 


On the other hand, the break w -h 
tradition us the position of the inc ox 
which “has been placed before “ 
maps, to encourage the fullest use to 
be made of it”. Furthermore, Ti 
index is very comprehensive for 4 
volume of this size, for it embraces 
seventy-six pages as compared with 
eighty pages of maps 

Much of the success of this atlas 
must be credited to Generalstabens 
Litografiska Anstalt of Stockholm, 
Sweden, who printed the maps. They 
have long enjoved a reputation for 
using advanced cartographical tech- 
niques and to have samples of them 
in an English publication is most 
welcome. 


N. L. Nicnouson 


New Babylon: A Portrait of Iraq 
by Desmond Stewart and 
John Haylock 


(Collins, Toronto, $3.50) 


A somewhat light-hearted series of 
essays on Iraq, which are neither 
travelogue, social, historical nor eco- 
nomic study, but touch rather 
haphazardly upon all these aspects of 
an absorbing subject. 

No Freya Starks, their observa- 





{ Thoughtful Gift 





TIME TO THINK ABOUT CHRISTMAS... 


Memberships in The Canadian Geographical Society 
are delightful lasting gifts for everybody. Children 
enjoy the pictures and gain much knowledge. Adults 
acquire fresh insights into Canada’s past and learn 


more about her present 


Your thoughtfulness will be appreciated anew with the 
arrival of each month’s issue of the 


Canadian Geographical Journal. 
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Just send the names and addresses of those to whom 


you wish to give the magazine, together with $5 for | 


each annual membership to: The Canadian Geographical 
Society, 54 Park Avenue, Ottawa. A gift card will be 
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tons regarding Baghdad are super 
fi ial, and surrounded by the fear 
tiat they may be considered “middle 


«.ass’’ commentators; all other 
| ritishers in Iraq evidently come 
fom Surbiton, and bring their mores 
with them. How they would account 
for modern-day Gertrude Bells is 
hard to say. 


In patent evidence of rejection, 
they found friends among minorities, 
and their most poignant essays con- 
cern the Christians from Tel Kayf, 
the strange sect of the Yezidis, who 
are considered pagans by some and 
devil-worshippers by others; and the 
Subians or Mandeans, who practise 
baptism by immersion on the slight- 
est provocation and have at times 
called upon St. John the Baptist to 
protect them, but are neither Chris- 
tian nor Moslem. The Kurds were 
magnificent specimens, but apparent- 
ly were little more from the point of 
view of social study, although their 
mountainous country is well described. 

Of hotels, they accept the de- 
plorable food, as Britons would, and 
even talk with complacency about all 
but the New Babylon. They had 
evidently not heard, as I did in 1955, 
that the owners of the Semiramis 
and the Sindbad were putting up a 
new hotel whose name, according to 
facetious foreigners, was to be the 
Semibad. 

For all its faults, and its indiseri- 
minate criticism of all foreign in- 
fluences, the book is well written, 
and sometimes perceptive. It could 
remind one of the reflections on China 


by Daniele Varé (The Maker of 


Heavenly Trousers, etc.) or of The 
Honourable Picnic which describes 
so many aspects of a Japan that used 
J. P. Manion 


* * * 


to be. 


United States and Canada 
A Regional Geography 
Second Edition 
by Alfred J. Wright 
Appleton-Century Crofts Ine., 
New York, $7.00) 

The second edition of United States 
and Canada is a technically neat 
book. It is well written and well 
illustrated. Maps, graphs and photo- 
graphs add much to its’ general 
tone. Had the book lived up to its 
litle, it would have been a useful 
geographic text. Canada is discussed, 
x perhaps dismissed, in fifty-two of 
the 590 pages. It might have been 
possible to overlook the preponder- 
ince of attention devoted to one half 
f the subject, had the avthor not 
‘committed some blunders in_his 
section on Canada. A book otherwise 
well written and attractively publish- 
“1 foundered on a trouble that had 
een pointed out to the author after 


the appearance of his first edition. 
It is indeed discouraging to read a 

second edition of a book and a review 
of the first edition (Robinson J. L., 
Textbooks on the Geography of Canada, 
('anadian Geographical Journal, Feb- 
ruary 1955, pp. V-VIIL.) and find 
that some of the errors pointed out at 
that time still appear. What is 
equally discouraging is to find other 
errors in the book which are just as 
serious as those pointed out in the 
review already mentioned. Some of 
the more noticeable of these are as 
follows: 

(1) Page 40: “Vancouver and Queen 
Charlotte Islands in the Pacific 
Southwest”. 

(2) Page 59: footnote 1, “The area 
of Canada is 3,577,163 square 
miles”. 

(3) Page 40: Canada’s petroleum 
production for 1953 was 
81,311,531 barrels, not 60,864,- 
500 as we are told. 

(4) Page 484: °°. . . it seems certain 

that the greatest source of 

dollars for Canada is from 
visitors, nearly all of them from 
the United States.”’ Canada has 
suffered a deficit in the travel 

account since 1951. 

(5) Page 507: “Ontario was the 
only province to gain sub- 
stantially in population — be- 
tween 1940 and 1950.” 

(6) Page 526: “Allison Pass in the 
Selkirks.” 

(7) Page 531: “Vancouver . . . the 
nation’s fourth largest (city).” 
(8) Page 533: the picture of the 

Port of Vancouver is upside 
down. 

More errors could be pointed out 
but these should suffice to illustrate 
that students using this book will pick 
up some faulty information on Cana- 
da. In this day and age when there is 
a crying need for better information 
about all countries it seems that the 
academic professions have a respon- 
sibility to see that they are meticu- 
lously accurate. 

It is not our purpose here to deal in 
any detail with the greater part of the 
book that treats the United States. 
This reviewer had the feeling that as 
the author wrote about areas away 
from the Midwest he found himself on 
weaker ground. The book is at its 
best on the eastern United States; it 
becomes less convincing as the sub- 
ject matter moves further west. 

The author would be well advised 
to leave out his chapters on Canada if 
a further edition is planned. Failing 
that, they should be expanded to 
provide an adequate coverage of the 
subject. The ideas and information 
might well be checked by a Canadian 
geographer. 

Gorvon D. TayiLor 
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Tents in the Clouds < 


by M. Jackson and E. Stark 


| (Collins, Don Mills, Ont. $4.00) 
The Society takes 


Books on climbing the Himalayas 
are now so plentiful that another title 
added to the list demands some unique I 
features if it is to attract attention, 
Tents in the Clouds certainly fulfils 
this condition for it was the first ex- 


pleasu re in announcing 


that reprint booklets of 


Dr. J. W. Watson's article pedition in that field to be planned 
and carried out entirely by women. 
The Land of Canada, One has come to think of Himalayan 
climbing as demanding the ultimate 
published in the April in masculine powers of endurance, but 


here we have the story of three wo- 
men, well-tried mountaineers who set 
out to explore the Jugal Himal, the 
last large unexplored area of the 
Nepal Himalaya. That they achieved 
everything they meant to do, and 
also climbed an unknown peak of 
, 21,000 feet which they explain as “a 
Price 25 cents per copy in any quantity. kind of bonus”, all without any acci- 
dent or illness, proves that their or- 
ganizing ability was on a par with 
their prowess as climbers. The party 
was small and they were not tempted 
The Canadian Geographical Society to go beyond their powers in order to 
make some spectacular achievement. 
54 Park Avenue They had had sufficient experience to 
Ottawa 4 Canada plan efficiently for their requirements 
| and equipment, so that their expedi- 
tion has added effectively to the 
| scientific knowledge of the region they 
explored. Like the happy adventure 
recounted in the Ascent of Alpamayo 
(reviewed in these columns November 
1955) this expedition had no leader 
and met with no mishaps; its mem- 
bers were strong and capable ama- 
teurs who set out to perform a difficult 
and dangerous journey simply be- 
cause they wanted to, and had felt 
e LITHOGRAPHY _ that call of the mountains which will 
| | take no denial, as generations of 
climbers have told us in their records. | 
| | As an exclusively feminine team, 
the three women were eager to prove 
that they could hold their own, un- 
aided by masculine strength and 
leadership, and that they could 
handle their native porters with suc- 


| | cess and contentment on both sides. 

| | The story is told by two of the 

ZC "4 climbers in a quiet unassuming man- 

| | ner very pleasant to read. Good fel- 

PRINTING COMPANY | | lowship, and the ability to bring their 

- LIMITED | | sense of humour to bear on conditions 


| | that were often far from humorous, 


; carried them happily through the 
| MONTREAL'S FIRST PRINTER difficulties incident to Himalayan 


climbing. One feels genuinely glad to 
| Established in 1776 learn that they brought their ad- T 
venture to a safe and triumphant ful- 
| filment, and to the long story of | 
UN. 6-3561 1000 St. Antoine St., Montreal. scientific mountaineering in that part 
of the world, they added the first 
| page to be signed in a purely feminine 
| hand. 
—— Sy.Lvi1a SEELEY | |__ 


1956 issue of the Journal, 
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